finding a good pretext for fighting. It would never do to
declare baldly that England wanted to steal Dutch trade or
that her king was secretly bound to help French aggression.
First Charles grew belligerent about the asylum given in
Holland to English rebels. The Dutch Ambassador ex-
plained that his country was a traditional refuge for such
people, whereupon Charles reminded him that the States
General had made no such claim when the Protectorate
forced them to bar the Stuarts from Dutch Territory.

"Ha, sire! " exclaimed the envoy, " that was another
matter. Cromwell was a great man and made himself feared
on land and sea."

** I will make myself feared too in my turn/* retorted
Charles, but it was an empty boast.

In the end he found a war cry which he, with his exalted
notions of royal importance, regarded as more justifiable
than did a good many of his subjects. The last peace treaty
had provided that Dutch ships should dip their flags to
English vessels in recognition of Britannia's right to rule
the waves. Now one of the royal yachts sailed through the
Dutch fleet without receiving the salute, and Charles as-
serted that his honour was involved. War was accordingly
declared, but as usual, hostilities began first. A number of
rich Dutch merchantmen homeward bound from Smyrna,
laden with the treasures of the Orient, were attacked, but
escaped and the failure seemed to remove all excuse for this
heinous breach of international law. After it was over even
Englishmen condemned it.

While preparations for sending out a fleet were under
way and Parliament was still adjourned, Charles decided to
force his favourite project of religious tolerance upon his
people. It was a nice point in constitutional law whether or
not the King had the power to dispense with such laws as
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